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ABSTRACT 

Content analysis of 5^190 news stories appearing on 
network weekday evening newscasts between May 1982 and April 
1984 reveals under- and over-representations of 
geographic/political subdivisions and of individuals 
repre :enting various social groups within the United States and 
internationally. More specif ically^ on "geographic** biases^ 
states and regions which are hone to newsgathering centers are 
also proportionately overrepresented. Continued support is found 
for an **eclipse** effect in which a majority of the news comes 
from one state or city within a geographic region. Sou.ceSi as 
expected 9 are biased toward extant centers of powerj 
particularly government^ partisan politics^ the militaryi 
business and professions. Sources not identified as members of 
majur social institutions — **unknowns** — appear in the ni»ws 
primarily in frames previously provided by network newSj the 
study^s data indicate. 
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GEOGRAPHIC AKD SOURCE BIASES IN NEIVCEK TELEVISION NEWS 1982-*! 984 
Below 18 8 study of new8 bias* By bias ve mean no more than that news — in 
this case U«S« television network weekday evening newscast s-*fiystematically 
deviates from some standard of measured **reality** or accuracy.^ That 
American news dees systematically deviate from reality or from some standard of 
accuracy has been a persistent theme in studies of news (see^ e«g«s Ganss 1979; 
Tuchman, )978; Epstein, 1974; Dominick, 1977; Brown, al .. 1982; Gitlin, 
1980) • It does so, according to scholars in the area^ for multifarious 
reasons: 

Lfi Npwfl rpflprffi powpr and ftie rpal ifv of power more than it reflecta any 

more penerii^ rgality> Whether because those in power actively seek to 
influence journalists and their organizations, while journalists actively seek 
out the powerful because they are "newsworthy" (see, e«g«» Gans, 1979; Sigal, 
1975) or whether news organizations and those in positions of political and 
econcmic power sh^re similar class and other interests (cf« Gitlin, 1980; 
Tuchman, 1978; Fishman, 1980), news is viewed to be not representative of the 
daily lives and activities of the citizens of the political entity purportedly 
represented; thus, as was early documental for television rntertainuient 
programming (DeFleur, 1964), one might expect the news to be no more 
demographically representative of the American people than prime-*time 
television represents occupational structures* 

2.1 Joiirnfllifltic routinPB and news organiZA tionAl prAr^tlt!Pfl iirp themflPlvPfl 

biflfl^fl. such that snmp Rftrtfl of rpprpflpn tpti ons are far more ItVelv than 
n tlipra a The best line of argument here is that of Tuchman (1978), with her 
tnet£()hor of the "news net*" In allocating scarce resources for news coverage, 
she argues, news organizations must spread ouch resources thinly and relatively 
widely (while reserving some for unexpected contingencies)* Journalists are 
sent to where news is most likely, and these (see No* 1 above) are most usually 
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centen of political power* Once there^ journalists (and their sources) fall 
into routines of coveri^e» so that understandings of what is news and wh«it is 
newsworthy likewise become routine and predictable^ making nonroutine sources 
and nonroutine definitions of news face exceedingly difficult hurdles for 
entry: they fall between the interstices of the ''net** (see also Fishman^ 1980» 
and Goldenberg^ 1973) • 

Fgononip and tephnologicfll gonk^raintfl make aome sorts of news more 
likely than otherB ^ Consistent with the ptevious observation is that news is 
organized bureaucratically; the organization of news also involves economic and 
technological considerations! and this is perhaps most apparent in the most 
technologically intensive news mediums television (Oantz^ fi£»ftl« » 1980; 
Ep:3tein« 1974) • Epstein (197A) suggests that the **geographic** news bias in 
television news^ i.e.$ that a disproportionate share of U«S« news emanates from 
a handful of U.S. cities^ is (or perhips was in the early 1970s) attributable 
to the fact that the networks either had film craws and reporters already 
stationed in those cities or owned and operated television stations in them 
and» in either case had access to dedicated phone cables for transmission of 
stories froni such cities* Hence originating news from such posts would be more 
convenient^ quicker and cheaper than feeding news from other places* 

The three foregoing observations are at a fairly high level of abstraction; 
they are, moreover, not mutually exclusive* While the present study does not 
aim to establish the power of them, what it can do is, in two areas — that of 
geographic and sources biases — to outline the degree to which news is not a 
demogr^hic mirror* 
T. Geogrflphig Npua Biafli 

As noted above, Epstein suggested a geographic bias in network television 
news coverage* A content analysis of 360 national network newscasts between 
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July 1973 and June 1975 by Joseph Domlaxcic (1977) chowed that two-thirds of the 
domestic news emanated from three places— Washington^ D«C«» California and New 
YoilCt and fully half came from Vashingtom In the Dominick study » moreover* 
when news was excluded » there were substantial regional variations (with 

the Northeast and the Pacific states over-covered and the Midwest and Southwest 
substantially under-covered) and an interesting "eclipse" effect* whereby 
overcover^e of a single state in a region generally meant under-coverage of 
othftr states in the region. The major point* however* is that the bulk of 
domestic news originated from a very few places* primarily Washington: 
population density does not equate with news coverage* 

The Dominick study represented a jumping-off point for the present one# 
Dominick* following Epstein (197A) sMggests that the geographic bias is in part 
econcmic and technological. If this is correct* then changes in the technology 
and econonics of news tranauission occasioned by satellite feeds in the past 
few yeaiB may hove reduced or altered the geographic bias. We thus sought to 
replicate the Dominick findings with an analysis of a similarly constructed 
sample from 1982-1984 network evening newscasts* 
TI> Source news biflfl • 

Our study had another ambition as well. Several analysts have noted that 
who makes news* i.e.* who gets quoted as a source in news stories* is likewise 
inequitably distributed . Cans (1979)* in a content analysis of national 
television and newsmagazine news* divided news sources into "knowns*" 
"unknowns" and animals* objects and abstractions. The former accounted for 71Z 
of 1967 television news sources and about three-quarters of a sample of 1967* 
1971* and 1975 newsmagazine sources and largely was comprised of federal 
government officials (especially the President* who accounted for 20X of 1975 
newsmagazine domestic news space) state and municipal officials* well- 



publicised 'Violators of the laws and mores/* professionals i and business i 

civil rights and labor leaders* An analysis of two randomly constructed weeks 

of 1979 and 1980 newspaper news (Browni gt 1982), similarly finds a very 

high degree of reliance on governmental and Institutional sources: 55% of the 

sources were governmental officials, and an additional 24% were "affiliated" 

U.S. citizens, i.e., sources were identified with a profession, organization or 

institution; only 4.3% were unaffiliated U.S. citizens (the 4.6% who were 

foreign citizens were not distinguished between affiliated and unaf filiated) « 

Thus, there are consistent findings that who makes the U.S. news is not 

"equitably" distributed in terms of location of individuals in social 

structures as well: those who make news are largely those in the centers of 

power. They tend to be official representatives. Moreover, within the 

official sphere, power tends to be concentrated further, so that governmental 

sources predominate over other large institutions, and within the governmental 

area, federal sources predominate over state and local ones, and within the 

federal government, the White Rouse predominates over other sources^ and 

finally, of course, the President predominates over other sources there. 

Within all of this, finally, males predominate over females as sources of news. 

Moreover, when news sources are other than governmental or other official 

sources, they are so in a highly restricted set of circumstances. As Cans 

(1979, Ch. 1) noted in his content analysis of newsmagazine and television 

news, about a fifth of the coverage went to "unknowns"; in television news 

stories, three-quarters of these were either protestors, "rioters" and 

strikers, or victiirs of some sort. The remaining quarter were mostly taken up 

by "alleged and actual violators of the laws and mores" or "participants in 

unusial activities." He comments (1979, p. 15): 

The unknowns who appear in fhe news are, by most criteria, an unrepresenta*- 
tive lot; and most ordinary people never come into the news, except as 



8tati8tic8t How ordinaxy people vork^ what they do outside working hourst 
in their familieSt cburcheSt clubst and other organizations^ and how they 
relate to government and public agencies hardly ever make the news* 

The present stu4y relies most heavily on the Dominick and Cans studies 

cited above* The former suggests that television news is geographically 

biased ^ so that news is more likely to originate from some centers than othera^ 

and these centeis are not in any way demographically balanced* The latter 

suggests that the sources of news are likewise biased structurally* Official^ 

especially governmental i sources predominate^ and where unofficial noninstitu- 

tional sources are used^ they are not in any sense reflective of the social 

distribution of the general population: %nknowns^ can come into the news only 

in a highly truncated set of circumstances* These two studies^ however^ were 

conducted some time ago: Dominick^s analysis of television was 1973-75 ^ and 

Gans^ television analysis was in 1967* For reasons suggested above^ things may 

have changed* A central purpose of the present study was to assess the degree 

to which they may have^ and a second purpose was to offer more detail on the 

representation of sources in 1980s television news* 

ULIj The preflpnt study! 

Our content analysis of television network news followed a procedure 
equivalent to that employed by Dominick (1977) t who analysed a sample of two 
years of network evening newscasts^ Monday through Friday^ from July 1973 to 
June 1975* Following his procedure^ we analyzed a sample of Monday through 
Friday netvorU evening newscasts from May 1982 through April 1984* In both 
cases a composite week for each month was constructed ^ so that first a Monday 
from each month was selected at random^ and next a Tuesday^ and so on^ until 
five sample dates from each month were drawn^ and the evening news from each 
date for each network was analyzed* This procedure thus yields a sample of 120 
nev/scasts per network^ or a total of 360 news programs*^ The newscasts 
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themselves were not analyzed* Instealt the program summaries available from 
the Vanderbilt Tplevia ion Newa Indeit were analyzed* The content coders were 
the autliorsi a faculty member and five graduate students in the Institute of 
Communications Reseaich at the University of Illinois* Coding was conducted in 
the sunmer of 1984* In all| 5,190 newscast items were analyzed i using the 
following categories: 

a. Date of newscast and network of origin; 

b* Location of the item in the newscast^ numbered from first to last 
item; 

c* Total time of items, in seconds; 

d* Type of story, on two dimensions: First whether the item was news or 
commentaxy (commentaries were those which were explicitly identified 
in the Television News Index as such)* Second whether the story 
concerned domestic or foreign news; foreign/international news was 
further divided into those stories in which a U*S* interest of any 
sort was explicitly articulated, and those which were "purely" 
international, or in which no U*S* interest w£8 mentioned* 

e* Content: The study employed the content/topic coding system devised 
by R* L* Stevenson and colleagues for the International Association 
for Mass Communication Reseatch (IANCR)-spon8ored analysis of news 
content from 17 nations* The coding requires assignment into one of 
18 topics as a ma in topic, with provision, in the present study, for 
additional assignment into one or two additional flubaid iary topics* 
Stevenson (1984) may be consulted for additional details, but the 
topics are as follows: 1* Inteznatioral politics; 2* Domestic 
politics; 3* Military and defense; 4* Economic matters; 5* 
International aid; 6* Social services; 7« Crime, police, judicial, 
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legal and penal; 8« Culture^ arts^ archeology; 9« Religion; 10« 
Scientific t technical^ medical; 11« Sports; 12. Entertainment; 13. 
Personalities (not politicians); 14« Human interest^ odd happenings^ 
animals^ sex; 15« Student mattezs; 16« Ecology ^ energy conservation^ 
pollution; 17# Natural disastets (extended in the present study to 
include accidents); and 18« Other* 

"Focus": Following Dominick^ 1977^ each story vas coded by the 
location about which it contained the most information^ an approxima^ 
tion of its dateline* While the Dominick study ^ however^ coded only 
national news and thus excluded all commentary and international news^ 
every story in the current Btudy was coded for focus; domestically^ 
each story was coded either by state^ as Washington^ D#C#t as 
"locationless n#S«-*intemational ," as a U«S« possession^ protectorate 
or trust territory » or as "U«S« national-no appropriate location^" the 
latter designation^ following bominickt being applied to news that was 
"essentially ^locationless^ or had the whole country as a focus" 
(Dominick^ 1977^ p« 95) • Stories from Canada^ Mexico^ the Soviet 
Union^ the Falklands and the United Nations were coded for each» and 
for stories from other nations^ each was assigned to a region (e«g«t 
Central America and Caribbean^ Africa^ Indian subcontinent) # 
Sources: Each source^ up to six per newscast^^ was coded on three 
dimensions: First was according to a structural source code which 
employed ten categories for assigning non*U«S« sources^ 42 categories 
for U«S# governmental and political sources^ 21 for representatives of 
business and other institutional sources and "personalities" and 13 
for "unknowns^" or other private individuals. In Table 6^ below^ 
these categories have been collapsed somewhat* Sources were also 
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coded for the ^official** standing into one of three categories* The 
first was used for source speAing as designated or authorized 
representatives of formal organisations or generally recognised 
political/social/ structural entities; the second was for past or 
former representatives of the same (such as a former U.S« President) » 
and the thixd was for sources who were neither of the above » i.e.$ for 
^unofficial** sources* Finally^ sources were coded as to whether they 
were female or male» or whether this was not ascertainable from 
content^ the latter category also being applied nohhuman sources 
such as animals and aggregates*^ 
One gflveat about the source coding needs to be noted: information avail* 
able in the Televiaion Newn Indey makes it possible only to code sources for 
which there are sound bites or film clips* Thus we are unable to code sources 
quotal only by reportexs and anchors* and only those sources whose voices 
and/or faces appear on news programs are included* We do not believe this 
ser/ovsly misrepresents the presentation of human sources on network television 
news and in fact* may better represents them than a full coding of all sources 
inight* for what we are able to code is just those sources that the networks 
themselves gathered and reported sound and film accounts from* 

Reliability ! Inteicoder reliability was assessed by having the first 
author recode all itemn from one randomly selected newscast for each student 
coder* Tnteicoder reliability is computed as coder agreement on decisions 
divided by total number of coding decisions for each category* Overall 
inteicoder reliabili^'y across all categories and coders was 89*5Z* Intercoder 
reliabilities within categories and across coders is listed in Table !• 



TABI£ 1 ABOUT HERE 
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As noted » • sample of two yeaxs^ worth of ABC| CBS and NBC weekday evening 
newscasts were analyzed. Included were 5|190 news items which were^ as 
expected 9 evenly distributed across networks (ABC ■ 34.7Z» CBS » 33»1Z» NBC • 
32*1Z)* News stories accounted for 98.2Z of all newscast items^ with 
commertaxy accounting for the rest. Within news» ''pure^ national/domestic news 
accounted for about two*-thitds of all items (66»4Z)i with international news in 
which a U*S» interest was articulated (19 .22) anc! **pure** international news 
(1A»AZ) well behind. Newscasts averifged 15 itemsi with ovily seven newscasts 
having ten or fewer items and only four had 20» Newscast items averaged almost 
exactly 90 seconds in length (X ■ 90.1 1 s.d. ■ 89»6)# There were no 
significant differences between any of the networks on the foregoing variables 
(by chi-square or t-test)s nor were there any in the content categories below* 
and in most places in this paper^ networks are thus not treated separately* 

Content: It will be recalled that content was coded by main topic and by 
up to two subsidiary content categories* Some 85Z of stories could be coded 
using a single categbryi and only four percent requirtad two subsidiary 
cat^orieSi Table II9 below* reports main and total content classifications 
for network news 1982-1984: 

TABI£ 2: Main topic/content cat^orizations and total topic/content* network 
weekday newscasts May 1982-April 1984: (In percents; total adds to 
more than lOQZ) 



Main '^Qtfll 

Econanic Mattezs 20Z 26Z 

Domestic Politics 15 20 

Crime I judicial » legal 14 13 

Military and defense 13 18 

Accidents and disastexs 7 7 

Science and medical 5 6 
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Social services 4 6 

Human interest 3 5 

Sports 3 3 

Personalities 2 3 

Intexnational aid 1 1 

Culture and arts 1 2 

Religion 1 2 

Entertainment 1 2 

Ecology » pollution 1 2 

Other 1 1 
Student affairs 

Total 102Z* 138Z 



^More than lOOK diie to rounding* 

As Table 2 indicates* the news is dominated by a handful of content 
categories* led by economic matten*^ domestic and intexnational politics* 
militaiy and defense stories* and crime and vice» These five categories 
account for almost three-quarters of the main content categories for network 
news* and among the other categories* only accidents and disasters account for 
more than a twentieth of sudi news* 

'*Focu8^: A more detailed treatment of news item locations is below* For 
present purposes* we might note that three-quarters of network news was focused 
on the United States. Of the quarter that did not* the Mideast (428 stories) 
was the next most frequent focus* followed by Western Europe (274)* Central 
America (136)* the Soviet Union (127)* and Central Europe (largely Poland* 
80). During the two yean* Canada accounted for only 14 of 5*190 stories* 
Mexico for 12* all of South America for only 33 (excluding 43 stories on the 
Falklands crisis) and all of Africa for only 37* while India* Sri Lanka and 
Pakistan among them totaled 13 sLories and Japan* China and Taiwan among them 
totaled 42. Thus nations accounting for more than half the world^s population 
garnered just over one percent of network evening newscast stories during the 
sampled dates* 
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Sources: Again» a more extensive treiibnent ifi below* We note here that 
2^200 of the 5»190 stories (U2.UX) had one ur more source by our definition of 
a source as being one in which th^ newscast item includes a aound or visual 
representation of a person. Some 31% had two sources^ 19% had three^ 11% had 
four 9 6% had five» and 3% had six« 

Li FtnHingfl on Geographic News Btaft* 

As earlier noted » one initial ivnpetus for the present study was Di ninick's 
1977 work noting geographic imbalances in network evening newscasts* In that 
fiLady» Domini !c reported that about two-thixds of domestic news minutes 
emsnated from just three pl4^ces^--Washington» D«C*« California^ and New York» 
and that almost half came from Washington^ D*C« When the District of Columbia 
and news emanating from "no appropriate location" (see above) is excluded 9 
moreorer* there are substantial regi ^al variations in coverage* The Northeast 
and particulrrly the Pacific regions receive far more cov rage than they were 
due by virtue of population and the Middle Atlantic and particularly the 
Southwest get far less attention than they were due* On the latter^ Dominick 
points also to an "eclipse" effect in locking at states vi thin regions; within 
several regions^ one state tends to dominate attention^ while other states in 
the region get far less than might be expected given uniform coverage by 
population* 

Dominick^s mp thod was relatively straightforward: news minutes were 
calculated by region and state of "focus" for stories; these were then 
converted into percent%es of domestic news coverage and compared with the 
percent%e of U*S* population within each state or region; an "attention index" 
subtracting the percent%e of population from the percentage of news time was 
then computed. For the present study 1 we replicated this completely^ with two 
revisions* First was that estimate! 1982 U*S* population replaced Dominick^s 
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use of 1970 census figures. Second i and more importantly « in addition to 
computing Dominick^'ii "attention index,*' ve also computed an "attention ratio" 
which indexes news time divided by ponulation* This latter measure may be 
expressed as a percentile of over-* or under*-c overage and ofi.rs a less*-biased 
estimate, since it corrects for wide variations of population by state and 
region, detention ratios were also recomputed for Dominick'^s regional data* 
We now turn to findings from the present study* 

For the purposes of replicating the Dominick findings, we must note that 
only a fraction of our data are used; The Dominick study excludes all 
commentaiy, all non-U.S. news, and all domestic news from "no appropriate 
location." While some 72% of our newc and commentary in the 1982-1984 study 
period had a U.S. focus, apparent differences ?.n coding instructions led to 
substantial differences between Dominick'^s findings and ours on news from some 
places. Dominick, for example, found that roughly half of news time (excluding 
foreign news and commentaxy) emanated from Washington, and only fi^'e percent 
was from the U.S. but with "no .ippropriate location." In the present study, 
however, we find that only 18Z of non-foreign-focused news stories emanate from 
Washington, while another 36Z are domestic "no appropriate location" 
stories.^ Summing across these figures, however, introduces more directly 
comparsble numbers: Jominick found roughly 551 of domestic news did not come 
from identifiable rtates and regions other than Washington, D.C. The present 
study finds that 54Z did not. 

As noted, Washington, D.C. news accounted for IBX of domestic news stories, 
when "no appropriate location" stories are included. When we more strictly 
replicate the Dominick results by excluding commentary and foreign news and 
domestic "no appropriate location," and change our unit of analysis from 
stories to minutes, we find that Washington stories account for 29% of domestic 
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news* Thus the District of Columbiai with three-tenths of one percent of the 
U,S« populationi accounts for almost thirty percent of its nevsi an ^'attention 
ratio** of 100 times i or 10|OOOK« In the tables belovi following Dominickj 
however I we exclude both District of Columbia population and D«C« news tiipe* 



tabu: 3 ABQTTT HERE 
As Table 3 notes i there remain substantial deviations in time devoted to 
various regions ox the countxyi and these generally follow the same patterns 
Dominick found for iuly 1973*-June 1975 news. Th> Pacific and Northeast remain 
over-covered relative to the rest of the nation^ t'.e Northeast more so than in 
the early 1970s* Also relatively over-covered are the Mountain states and New 
England* Remaining under-covered are the Midwest^ the proportionately least 
covered region in Dominick by hia ''attention index** measures the Hiddle 
Atlantic states and the Southwest* One regions the Plains states » went from 
over-coverage in the Dominick study^ to slight under-coverage in 1982-1984* As 
both the attention index and attention ratio data appear to indicates 
deviations from the population norm^ by region^ are slightly less in 1982-198A 
than they were in 1973-1975* 



tabu: a ABonT here 

Table 4 shows state population^ news time and attention indices and ratios 
for the 50 states for the 1982-1984 data* Several points may be made about 
these results* Firsts our findings are relatively consistent with those of 
Dominick: As Table 5s which charts over- and under-coverage of states by 
attention index and ratio showcs New Yorks California and Florida are at or 
near the top of the list of over-cover^i^?. in 1982-1984; these three states were 
also atDong the top five in 1973-1975* Pennsylvania^ New Jerseys Ohios Indiana 
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and Wisconsin vere likewise among the five most under-covered states in both 
studies* 



TABU ? ABQVT HERE 

More generally the tables show that state-by-statet there is substantial 
over- and under-coverage* In factt the top four states in total news tiioet New 
York t Californiat Illinois and Texas*-- all of which are over-covered by both 
indices — account for just over half (50«6X) of domestic evening news coverage t 
while they account for just 30Z of U«S« population. The data on over-coverage 
lends credence to two intexpretations« First deals with large-slate 
over-coveri^e: Clearly^ New Yorkt Californiat and to a lesser extent Illinois 
are centers of news cover^e in two senses* News occurs there because they are 
home to larc^e cities (New York* Los Angeles and San Franc isco* Chicago) that 
are centexs of political* econanic and cultural power* They are also* we think 
not coincidenl«ally* centeiB of news coverage because the networks have major 
newsgathering centen there* and have access to not only their own news staffs 
but to those of their owned -and -ope rated broadcast stations* as Epstein (1974) 
has also noted* Second* however* our attention ratio measure also notes 
several relatively small* by population* states that received over-coverage* 
Here* one or two running stories account for the bulk of coverage* and the 
staters small population leads to a large coverage ratio* In the study period* 
for exan|>le* Utah^s coverage is largely accounted for by a single story*-- the 
Barney Clark heart transplant* while New Hampshire's is largely due to the 1984 
Presidential primar; there* and Khode Island's stems from the Klaus von Bulow 
trial and the America's Cup races* We cannot account for North Dakota's 
over-coverage* 

ITnder-c overage is likewise interesting* During the study period* the state 
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of Delaware and its 602|000 inhabitants got news coverage i while the 2.6 
million inhabitants of Oregon got aliuost none* Ah Table 4 shows i under- 
coverage is more the norm than over-coverage i as 37 of the 50 states got less 
than their population-proportionate share* In facti 17 states got less than 
bfll f as much as their population-proportionate sharej including all four states 
in the Middle Atlantic region and three of five states in the Northeasts Host 
of the prominent exaof^les of under-coverage occur in the **Fro8t Celt** and in 
the Mid-AtlantiC| and these results are consistent with Dominick^s interpret 
tation of an ''eclipse** effect^ whereby one or two states in a region are over- 
covered and the rest are under*-covered • In the present studyi we see this in 
the Midwest^ the Northeast^ the Souths the Southwestj the Pacific i New England 
(if we look only at attention index) and the Mountain regions. Arguablyi the 
Middle Atlantic region would fit this pattern as welli for it is being eclipsed 
by Vashingtont D»C», which is absent from our data* We would a however^ argue 
that it is not ata **eclipsing** other statesj but cities > by and largej which 
eclipse states: news^ in other words^ is made by and in citieSj and states 



which do not have large cities (and news crews or easy airport access to them) 
or which stand in the shadow of states with large cities are not on the network 
evening news* 

Sourcefl in Wptwnrk Evpn^ng Weekday Tg^lpmsta 1982-1984 

Tabled below are results of our analysis of 5|483 sources from our 5|190 
news stories* As noted « we coded only those sources on which there were film 
or sound bites in the newscasts in large part because these are the only 
sources for which the Televtaion Newa Index provides sufficient information to 
allow source identification* Nonethelessi on 57 items (1*03%)| there was 
insufficient information to allocate a source to our coding scheme i and these 
are eliminated • 
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We were less interested in foreign news sources than domestic ones» 



believing 



that different and more widely varied constraints face journalists in obtaining 
film or tape abroad than at home* Hence» we do not wish to consider them in 
detail here; we would note» however^ that they comprise 540 sources (9«95Z of 
our total) and do in fact resemble our domestic sources in interesting ways* 
They are predominantly political and governmental: A3% are government sources^ 
and an additional 13% are members of the political opposition* The remainder 
are divided between institutional representatives (of business^ entertainment 
and culture^ sports and organized interest groups — ^but not labor: no foreign 
labor leaders fell into the sample ^) which totaled 10% of foreign sources^ 
including private citizens and aggregates (including crowd reaction shots) » 
which totaled 29Z* In the remainder of this section^ we consider domestic 
sources only* 

In general » some of our major presuppositions were borne out among domestic 
sources* Official and institutional sources predominate over others: Some 72Z 
of all sources were officials of government or politics or groups and 
institut ions» and another 3% we^e former officials commenting on their areas of 
official status* Thus 25% of sources were "unaf filiated a figure 
considerably larger than that found by Brown* et al, . (1982) for newspaper and 
wire service news* Additionally i male sources predominate over female ones* 
After removing the 7*7% of our sources which were not sufficiently identified 
to be classified by gender* we find 86*4% of ouv news sources to be male and 
13*6% to be female: thus fewer than one news source of seven is female* 

Also as expected* government and institutional sources predominate over 
othen* As Table 6 shows* government officials and political candidates and 
others (our sample covers the 1982 general elections and the 1984 early primary 
season) comprise two-fifths of all news sources* and federal sources are about 
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four tiires as frequent as state and local ones. The Fresidenti of courses 
emerges as the single most frequently appearing news source, and the President 
or his spokesperson constitutes about five percent of all news sources in the 
samp lei a figure slightly lower than the B.5X Cans found for 1967 television 
news*^ 



TABU 6 ABOUT HERE 

Among institutional and group sourcesi as Table 6 also demonstrateSi 
business spokespersons predominates accounting for about one of eleven of all 
sources and just under a thixd of all institutional sources* "Other 
professionalsi" largely lawyers and medical doctorsi are also in^ortantj but 
perhips most striking in the overall category is the small representation of 
political/social/ women^s/civil and human rights groups and spokespersons: 
even when combined with organized labor spokespersonsj they account for only a 
sixth of all institutional sources and a twentieth of all sources. 

We would » however 9 like to discuss the "Unknowns** in somewhat more detail* 
Guided by Cans (1979)9 we had constructed our coding categories with the 
following rationale in mind: The presentation of private individuals in newsj 
as news sources » largely involves showing individuals either as "epitomizing 
cases i" as when an ou :--of*'Work laborer is quoted to show the hardships of 
unemployment I or as a criminal victim or defendant or as another form of 
victim^ or^ finally^ as a participant in some bizarre activity* Table 6 shows 
general support for this: Among "unknown" sourcesi some 22% are "epitomizing 
examples" (farmersi protestors » etc** labor i consumers i voters and grassroots 
political workers); IIZ are crime-related; 26% are otherwise characterized as 
victiti^ (disaster victims and witnesses i other victims); and 7% of private 
individuals are depicted as engaging in odd or unusual "newsmaking" activities* 
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Another BX are identifiable individuals in aggregates** or in crowd shots. Ve 
had» additionally t a residual category to allow for cases that did not fxt the 
pattem suggested above* It contains all other private individual cases* and it 
was unexpectedly large » comprising 28Z of all privates-individual cases. People 
in this category are difficult to categorise; they include human- interest 
subjects such as those Charles Kuralt has made his reputation on* and any 
others who do not conform to the patterns we had expected* While this group is 
larger than we expected to findj we should recall that **ordinary people** not 
otherwise characterized still account for only about 7Z of all network evening 
news sources* 
Summary and Conrluflions 

Presented above are data from an analysis of two years of network evening 
news programs 1982-1984* They show that such news is biased* which we 
previously have defined merely as deviation from some standard of **reality** and 
have generally not attached any norm to* Bui that it is biased in two ways* 
First is a geographic bias* which operates both globally and nationally; we 
have paid greater attention to the latter and gf^nerally have confirmed earlier 
findings by Dominick (1977)* Seconl is a social structural bias: News* when 
operationally defined as the presence of sources on which a television network 
had available sound* tape or film* tends stroi^ly to favor established 
institutional sourcesj most especially governmental* military* political* 
business and professional ones* The network news is news of **knowns** in power 
centers; slightly more than six of seven such institutional sources are men* 
Where "unknowns** come into the news* they generally do so in a frame provided 
by the networks — as victims* examples of social groups or aggregates* 

However* our data* particularly those in Table 6* do show some diversity in 
network-quoted sources* albeit a limited diversity* Few groups are completely 
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shut out-**thongh political party officials other thap Democrats and Republicans 
(data not tabled) account for only two sources in the study and vomen'^s groups 
account for only eight of A|886 sources. What this analysis gannot shovt 
however, is how and in what ways sources are treated in the air time they do 
get. 

Two qualifications must be made. First is thatg as previou'^ly noted, 
available data allowed us only to examine network news sources for which film 
or sound bites were used. We would suspect that were we able to examine all 
news sources articulated on the evening news, it wuld lock even more 
^official** than this analysis suggests, for the preccrntation of data (almost 
always from official sources) and we would predict that indirect quotation is 
almost always frou. authoritative sources. Secomd, we are not here arguing for 
any system that would guarantee '^representative**' news in any strict 
head-counting sense: to do so would do violence to any definition of ne\'8 we 
know of or can conceive of. However, at the samce time, we can conceive of, and 
think the networks could as well, forms of news iLbat would be more 
representative of the nation and world and their people than what we here have 
found . 



lit will be noted that we put **reality** in (quotation narks. We do so to 
emphasize our doubt that television new8*-*-or anyitlking else-**could constitute a 
veridical account of life. Full discussion of tihe issue of whether any account 
can capture **reality** clearly is beyond the scopie of this paper. Equally 
clearly, we would argue, television news under ainy circumstance will be no more 
than a created or socially constructed reality. Vhen we speak of bias, then, 
we speak of deviations from some **ob jective** and! aeasurable standard. In so 
doing, we are not implying that television news <coold be unbiased* 

^Newscasts from one sampled day in 1982 were not available, and this data 
was not replaced; hence this study covers 357 ne^vscasts from 119 days. Sampled 
dates are available from the authors. 

^Only three percent of all news items had as; many as six, and perhaps one 
percent had more than six (or about two news stcories per week). 
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Ain using the Vanderbilt ArchiveSi demographic information about sources 
vas limited by the brevity of the newscast descriptions* This prevented the 
study from considering source ages in addition to source sex* 

^The rather surprisingly (to the authors) large number of business-and- 
econouics stories is probably due in part to a coding decision that counted the 
pictoral presentation of Dov^-Jones and NYSE Composite Index data as a 
ten-second story for each newscast* This alone does not account^ howevers for 
the larger proportion of sources representing business and economic interests 
by professional associationr 

^**No appropriate location^ stories are of sevexal kinds; most promi 
nent are '^roundup'* stories giving no more weight to a particular state« such as 
weather and **reaction** stories to events* or purely ^national" stories such as 
a politiLal poll* Ve also nen) to note that our figures here include 
commentary as well as news 9 but commentary accounts for only 1*6Z of 
identifiable content of all kinds and rarely focused on a particular state or 
included sources as we define them here* 

^For this study* Lech Walesa was categorized as a dissident political 
leader rather than a labor leader* 

^The 8*5Z figure is recomputed from Gans^ Table 2 (p« 10) and Table 3 
(p* 13)* 
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TA£I£ 1: Intercoder reliabilities between check<*coder and project coders > 
19S2-1984 network news content study. 





Story 


Story 
Fqcub 


Content 


Source 


Source 
Standing 


Source 
gender 


Total n, 
Avg. prt. 


Coder 1 


lOOZ 


66Z 


m 




93% 


lOOZ 


64 / 91X 


Coder 2 


100 


100 


78 


89 


100 


100 


68 / 96Z 


Coder 3 


83 


83 


91 


78 


78 


78 


•^r ' 82Z 


Coder A 


100 


83 


78 


86 


ICO 


100 


42 / 90Z 


Coder 5 


100 




£1 


21 


100 


m 


42 / 86Z 


Avg. X 


97Z 


77% 


8AZ 


B3Z 


942 


%% 


89.5Z 


n ■ 


30 


30 


45 


47 


52 


52 


266 



o 
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• TABLE 3: U.S. Population (1982 Est.), percent of 1982-1984 news time, attention indices 
and ratios 1973-1975 (Dondnick) and 1982-1984, by region (States in each region 
listed below). (Population and news tii&e exclude D.C.) 





Percentage of 
1982 Population 


Percentage of 1982- 
1984 Neus Time 


Attention 
82-84 


Index 
73-75 


Attention 
82-84 


Ratio 
73-75 


Midwest 


23.2 


18.7 


-4.5 


-6.5 


.81 


.74 


Northeast 


18.1 


22.8 


+4.7 


+3.5 


1.26 


1.17 


South 


13.4 


12.4 


- .9 


+ .2 


.93 


1.0? 


Southwest 


10.9 


8.7 


-2.2 


-4.2 


.80 


.58 


Pacific 


14.3 


19.5 


+5.2 


+8.4 


1.36 


1.65 


Middle Atlanti 


7.2 


2.3 


-4.8 


-2.2 


.32 


.69 


New England 


5.4 


6.6 


+1.2 


+ .5 


1.22 


1.08 


Mountain 


5.2 


7.1 


+1.9 


- .9 


1.39 


.78 


Plains 


2.3 


1.7 


- .6 


+1.2 


.74 


1.60 


Total: 


lOOK 


9K8X 











Total news rainutes: 2^595 

Midwest: Ohio^ Michigan^ Visconsin^ Ninneso^a^ lovat Illinoist Missourit Indiana. 

Northeast: Mew Tork^ Pennsylvania^ New Jersey « Maryland^ Delaware. 

South: Georgia^ Alabamat Mississippi^ Kentucky^ Tennessee^ Florida. 

Southwest: Oklahomat Texas » Arkansas « Louisiana* 

Pacific: California^ Oregon^ Washington^ Alaska^ Hawaii. 

Middle Atl^^ntic: Virginia^ North Carolina^ South Carolina^ West Virginia. 

New England: Maine^ Vermont^ New Hampshire^ Massachusetts ^ Connecticut ^ Rhode Island. 

>lountain: MontanSt Idaho^ Wyoming^ Nevada^ Utaht Colorado^ Arizona^ New Mexico. 

Plains: North Dakota^ South Dakota^ Nebraska^ Kansas. 
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TABLE A: Percentage state populatioiii percentage news time, attention index and attention 
ratioi states by region, 1982-198A weekday evening network news. (Washington, 
D.C* population and news, "no appropriate location'* news excluded.) 





1982 


News 

A XU*C 


Attn. 

T Pv 

X iiu cx 


Attn. 

T< ti ^ 1 ^ 

Avfl k XU 




1982 
1 op . 


News 
Tine 


Attn, 
index 


Attn 

Mltl 












Middle ^tlfltLtic 














A 09 
0 . 


▼J .U D 


1 A7 
1 . 


West Virginia 


PA 


0 0 
• 38 


Ar 

- .46 


A C 

.43 


X Uwfix 


X • ^ D 


1 11 

1.11 


- IS 
. 1 ^ 


Q 0 
.00 


Virg inia 


0 0 fl 
Z .30 


1 AO 

1 .02 


1 or 
-1 .36 


A 0 

.43 


%j * * 

rijLb 5 0UFX 




1 fl c 
1 • c3 


. on 
~ .Z y 


. 80 


South Caroline 


1 OA 

1 .39 


0 c 
• 33 


1 A/ 

-1 ^04 


.25 


nxc n xgan 


OA 


Z • 0 / 


1 07 
"1 .Z / 


.D8 


North Carolina 


0 c^ 
2.61 


• 62 


t A A 

-1 .99 


A # 

• 24 


un xo 


A 


Z • /Z 


-1 . 


C Q 

• 38 


New Er\gland 










n xn tico u L o 


1 7Q 

X • / 7 


1 ni 

1 • Ul 


— 7fl 


SA 
• 30 


Knode is land 


A 1 
.41 


• 91 


^ CA 

+ •SO 


0 00 
z .zz 


X scon 81 n 


^ . UD 


70 


^1 77 


.JO 


New Hampshire 


A 1 

.41 


0 A 

• 84 


^ AO 

+ •AS 


A AC 

2^03 


xno lana 




cn 

• 3U 


^1 .0/ 


0 1 
• Z 1 


fia s sac ce t ts 


0 C A 

2 .30 


0 £ 1 
3^61 


^1 11 

+1 •ll 


1 / / 
1 ^44 


Lortneasx 










Maine 


A A 

•49 


£. A 

• 60 


+ •ll 


« A A 

1 ^22 


new York 


7 •03 


17 •So 


+1U.J1 


0 OA 

Z .3^ 


Vermont 


• 22 


% A 

• 12 


- •lO' 


•55 


Pennsylvania 




J •30 


1 OA 

—1 .84 


.64 


Connecticut 


1 .37 


.55 


- .82 


.40 


na ry lana 




AA 


A . Z 1 


0 K 












New Jersey 




0 0 

• 00 


0 Of'. 


0 0 
• 27 


Utah 


• 67 


2^71 


• A A/ 

+2 .04 


# A # 

4^04 


Delaware 


• 26 


• 00 


0 ^ 
- .26 


A A 

.00 


Ar izona 


1 .24 


1 ^74 


+ .50 


1 .40 












Nevada 


.38 


• 53 


1 if 

♦ •IS 


« A A 

1 ^39 


Florida 


H .31 


£ *ff A 

6 ^70 


^0 1 0 
+2.19 


1 /A 

1 ^49 


New Mexico 


C A 

.59 


E A 

• 58 


- •Ol 


A A 

.98 


Tennes see 


Z .01 


2 •dS 


+ .67 


1 .33 


Montana 


.35 




- •OS 


A« 

.91 


Alabama 


1 .71 


1 ^02 


^ A 

- .69 


^ A 

.60 


Wyoming 


•22 


m A 

.19 


- •OS 


.86 


Georgia 


2 .AA 


1 .32 


-1.12 


.54 


Colorado 


1.32 


A # 

.94 


- .38 


.71 


Kentucky 


1 .39 


/. 0 


1 10 
-1.17 


0 £. 

.26 


Idaho 


A 0 

.42 


• A 

• 12 


4 A 

- •SO 


A A 

•29 


\M * * * * 

nl8 SlSSippi 


1 in 
1 •10 


• Z7 


00 
- .83 


0 c 
.23 


Pla ma 










Southwest 










North Dakota 


^ A 

.29 


^ A 

• 60 


+ •SI 


A A *• 

2^07 


Texas 


6 .62 


^ A^ 

7.07 




1 AO 

1 .08 


South Dakota 


.30 


# A 

•48 


♦ •IS 


1 ^60 


Louisiana 


1 00 
1 .89 


1 (00 


- .89 


c 0 
.32 


Nebraska 


£. A 

.69 


t A 

• 39 


t A 

- •SO 


• 57 


ArKAn sas 


00 


A 1 
• 41 


Cfi 
— •JO 


A 1 

• Hi 


Kansas 


1 A A 

1 .04 


0 0 
• Z8 


- ^76 


0*1 
• 27 


Oklahoma 


1 .38 


•25 


-1 .13 


• 18 
































California 


10.71 


17.60 


46.89 


1.64 












Alaska 


• 19 


.21 


4 ^02 


1.11 












Kawaii 


.43 


.3? 


- .10 


• 77 












Washington 


l.BU 


1.34 


- .50 


•43 












Oregon 


1.15 


.OA 


-1.11 


.03 
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• TABID 5: Five most over-covered and five most under-covored states* 1982-1984 network 
weekday evening news* by attention index and attention ratio. 



A. OvercQveret] > by attention indexi 
1. New York +10.31 



2. California 

3. Illinois 
4< Florida 

Utah 



6.89 
3.06 
2.19 
2.04 



C. Un<!ergQVgred . by attention ind^xt 

50. New Jersey -2.34 

49. Ohio 1.95 

48. Indiana 1.87 

47. Pennsylvania 1.84 

46. Visconsin/Michigan 1.27 



B. Qvprcnvprftd . by attontinn ratio; 



1. Utah 4.04 

2. New York 2.34 

3. Rhode Island 2.22 

4. North Dakota 2.07 

5. New Hampshire 2.05 



D. UndercQvered . bv attention ratio; 



50. Delaware .00 

49. Oregon .03 

48. Oklahoma .18 

47. Indiana .?1 

46. North Carolina .24 
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TABLE 6: Domestic news sources i weekday network evening news 198?-*1984 



n« 



1, Federal officiflla 



Federal government; 2B.2X 



248 President or spokesman 

31 Other White Housei inclt Vice « esident 

122 Cabinet official (except defense) 

137 Other U.S« agency head 

54 Senior defense^ militaryi intelligence 
officials 

28 Senior uniformed military officers 

79 All other military 

26 Astronauts 

248 U.S. Senators and staff 

2B6 UtSt House of Representatives and staff 

16 Judicial officers^ U.S« judges 

?6 All other federal government 
1377 



2m Other government! State and local 



State/local government: 7.1Z 



35 
47 
36 
54 
59 

III 
348 



Goveraora 

Other state government leadership 

Other state government 

Mayors 

Other cityi county leadership 
Other cityt county government 



3 1 CHher govemnipnt 



Other government: 0t7% 



32 



Actual or alleged violator of law 
who is a government official 
Any other govemmenti n.e.c. 



Total government: 36,0% 



A. Politicfll 



Political: A.6Z 



121 
17 

a 

225 



Presidential candidates, other than 

incunbent President 

Presidential candidate staff 

All other political candidateSt stafr 

Political party officers 

Other political officer or official 



Totel government 

plus political: 40. 6Z 



5. Gr^u»^/infltitutlQnitl; Ai BUBiueia, 



Business: 9.2Z 



217 
lOA 

44 9 



C.E.0.8 and corporate spokespersons 
Other business top management 
other business managerial employees 
Business analysts and '^experts'* 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 

n" 6. Group/ institutional: B: Political & Interest groups/ 

ancifll interefit groups, labor labor: 5.21 

113 Political interest groups & lobbies 
8 Vomen^s groups 

21 Civic and social groups 

32 Civil and human rights groups 
. 7 8 Labor leadership 
252 

7. Group/inatitutionfllt Ct Othpr Group/ institutional: 

Other: 19.3% 

78 Religious organizations 
101 Academics and educators 
317 Other professionals 
105 Culture & entertainment: owners i 

managers 9 performers 
169 Sports: owners ^ managers ^ performers 
97 News and information media: owners i 

executive 8 I reporters 
15 ^Personalities** not elsewhere classified 
6? Other group/ institutional i N.E.C. 
945 Total group/ 

institutional: 33 •7Z 

1646 Total group/ institutional 

8. Privf te individaali;/'*Unknownfi" Private individuals: 25. 7X 

39 Fa .Ders 

39 Protestors^ "rioters strikers ^ other 

mass action excluding sports 

85 Other labor 

53 Criminal victims or families of 

22 Crime witness 

62 Criminal defendant 

182 Disaster^ accident victim 

22 Other accident^ disaster witness 

122 Other victim^ e.g.^ business/government/ 
social program failure 

B7 Consumer 

19 Voter 

1 Grassroots political campaign worker 

13 Sports fan 

87 Participant in bizzarre^ odd| unusual activity 

101 Aggrega*:es^ other unnamed groups^ N.E.C* 

354 Any other private individual^ N.E.C. 
1258 

4885 Total identifiable domestic sources 
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